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Wajwod’s Decorative Paper Bas-Relief for the Section of Sciences in the Polish Pavilion 
at the New York World’s Fair, 1939-1940. 


UNDERGROUND POLAND SPEAKS ... 


HET REPUBLI® 
OF POLAND has 


two armies. 


One army is scat- 
tered over the contin- 
ents of Europe, Asia, 
Africa, — the tradi- 
tional fate of Poland’s 
wandering heroes. 
With just pride, the 
White Eagle of Po- 
land shines on the 
wings of our fighting 
planes, carrying ven- 


geance and destruction into the land of the enemy ; 
flutters joyfully on the ensigns of Polish warships 
on the seven seas; glistens on the caps of Polish 
soldiers, guarding the misty shores of Scotland, 
fighting for Poland — amid scorching heat and on 
desert sands — preparing themselves somewhere at 
the foot of Caucasian Mountains to fulfil their great 
and glorious mission in the East. 

This army raised aloft the Polish flag when it fell 
from the hands of free Poland, whose soldiers so 
nobly did their duty towards their fatherland in the 
tragic days of September 1939. New glory has been 
shed upon this flag in Norway, in France, in Africa, 
on the sea and in the air. Fortunate indeed is the lot 
of the first of Poland’s two armies, Their’s has been 
the glorious opportunity to arm openly for the com- 
ing fight, to stand once more by their guns, to meet 
the enemy in arms and on equal terms! 

Poland’s second army, resisting the enemy inside 
Poland, has a more difficult task. Under condi- 
tions of unbelievable danger, subjected to the con- 
stant attack and deliberate terrorism of the occupy- 
ing forces, which have neither human feeling nor 
respect for human rights, the second Polish army 
fights on underground, without weapons, but never 
gives way to the aggressor. 

Underground Poland is aflame with revolt and 
resistance, it kindles the sparks of patriotic feeling, 
arouses the people to vigilance, strengthens their 
will to win, their faith in the Polish cause, in the 
triumph of the Polish nation, organizes them for the 
most urgent problems, prepares the coming moment 
of active national uprising, that will cast off the 
German yoke, restore liberty, independence and 
prosperity to Poland. 

Thousands of intrepid soldiers of the second army, 
including professional men, former officers, journal- 
ists, politicians, diplomats, young and old, peasants 
and citizens, are actively resisting the enemy. With- 


out uniforms and without insignia, in the dusk of 
conspiracy, silently and anonymously, inspired with 
love for their fatherland and the cause of its Free- 
dom—all these soldiers do their duty with dauntless 
courage, never flinching in the face of danger. Daily 
they pay with their lives, before firing squads and in 
concentration camps. The others keep up the fight 
and will never stop fighting till the day of final 
victory. 

One sacred duty guides the actions of all Poles in 
Poland. It is to surround Poland’s underground 
forces with an atmosphere of brotherly love, to give 
them all possible help, to support them in every- 
thing they do. All Poles feel the necessity of un- 
compromising cooperation by the entire population, 
of strict obedience to the behest of the men who 
fight underground, in whatever this second army 
may demand of their fellow-countrymen, for whose 
common good they daily risk their lives. 


The eternal barbarians ruthlessly invaded Poland 
two years ago. Two Polish armies, each in its own 
sphere, are preparing the final liberation of Poland. 
No Pole can look on passively or be indifferent to 
the course and result of this war. 


These nightmarish days will pass. The normal life 
of free and independent Poland will be restored. The 
day of retribution is at hand. Every Pole must unite 
and exert his every effort to hasten the day of 
Victory! 


(This Editorial was published in one of 
Poland's underground newspapers.) 


LET THE GERMANS BEWARE! 


HERE is great admiration in the outside world for the 

attitude maintained in Poland, especially in Warsaw. 
Behind the mask of indifference and civility there still 
burns fierce hatred of the invader. The longing to strike 
back gains intensity from day to day. WHEN THAT TIME 
ARRIVES, LET THE GERMANS BEWARE! 


The Nazis are unable to quench the smouldering spirit 
of revolt in the hearts of all Polish patriots. The frantic, 
insane measures adopted by the German give continued 
proof of the fear he has of the day of retribution. His 
weapons of death, torture, destruction and reprisal, are 
blunted against the granite of the Polish will to be free. 


From PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S 
MESSAGE TO POLAND 


THIS WAR 


Pee improvised aggression on Poland in 
September 1939, that started the present world 
war, had its genesis in 1226 when the Polish Duke, 
Conrad of Mazovia, appealed to the Teutonic knights 


for help in his 
struggle against 
the Baltic tribe 
of pagan Prus- 
sians which then 
inhabited what is 
now known as 
Last. Prussia. 

If the Teutonic 
knights had not 
settled in East 
Prussia in the 
first half of the 
13th century Po- 
land would never 
have been parti- 
tioned in the 18th 
century and the 
whole course of 
Polish - German 


relations would 
have been 
changed. 


What hap- 
pened in 1226 
when the Poles 
called on the 
Teutonic knights 
for help against 
the Prussians 
was that after 
conquering and 
almost extermi- 
nating them the 
Teutonic knights 
settled them- 
selves firmly in. 
the Prussian 
country and then 
began by degrees 
to conquer Po- 
lish Pomerania. 
In 1308 they con- 
quered Danzig, 
which at that 
time was a Po- 
lish town, killed 
about 10,000 in- 
habitants and 


Germanized it. Only the victory of the Polish and 
Lithuanian troops under King Wladyslaw Jagiello 
in 1410 put a check to the Teutonic Order's further 
expansion, and in 1466, under the joint pressure of 
Poland and an alliance of the Pomeranian and East- 
ern Prussian towns, with Danzig at their head, the 
Order was compelled to return all Polish Pomerania 
to Poland, and to renounce all claim to Danzig and 
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by which the Estates of Prussia asked 
to be joined to Poland in 1454 


“We... knights, .. . justices of Tczew,...of Chelmno, of Torun,... 
of Elbing, .. . burgomasters of Brusberg, ... of Konigsberg,... 
councillors of Danzig, plenipotentiaries, delegates from the Confed- 
eration of Prussian territories, declare that ... having taken into con- 
sideration all the oppression, coercion, and violation of freedom we 
have suffered most unjustifiably at the hands of the Prussian Knights 
of the Cross for many years, we have decided, by a resolution of all 
our elders and the whole of our community, knights and leading towns- 
men, to renounce our obedience to the Grand Master and the Prussian 
Order and to repel force with force, and we declare our feudal alle- 
giance to our Most Serene Master and Lord, Casimir King of Poland, 
Grand Duke of Lithuania and Heir of the Russian and Pomeranian 
territories etc. etc., Our Gracious Lord, to whose Excellency it is known 
that the dominion over the whole Prussian territory has lawfully 
passed by reason of the above-mentioned grievances, and to whom we 
have come as envoys to acknowledge His Excellency as our King 
Master and Defender ... and to incorporate our territories and our- 
selves into the Kingdom of Poland with which we unite, join and 
embody ourselves...” 


HAD ITS GENESIS IN 1226 


certain of the towns and districts in what is now 
Eastern Prussia. The Grand Master of the Order 
also recognized the overlordship of the Polish King. 

At the beginning of the 16th century a further his- 


torical incident 
occurred which 
was to be preg- 
nant. With] face 
reaching conse- 
quences. Mark- 
graf Albrecht of 
Hohenzollern, a 
member of the 
dynasty of the 
Electors who 
stice l415) had 
meionéed oy en 
Brandenburg, a 
country on the 
western border 
of Poland, was 
elected Grand 
Master of the 
Order. Albrecht 
hecame a Luther- 
anandtrans: 
formed the Or- 
der’s territorial 
possessions into 
Maere Ct tas 
dichy toT eh s 
family, which 
was given the 
name of Duchy 
of Prussia. His 
descendants con- 
tinued to recog- 
nize the over- 
lordship of the 
King of Poland. 
In lore ANis 
brecht’s last de- 
scendant died, 
and the duchy 
passed to the 
elector of Bran- 
denbure m hkobnn 


Sigismund. In 
1657 the King of 
Poland re- 
nounced his over- 
lordship of East- 


ern Prussia. Eastern Prussia became a component 
part of the Kingdom of Prussia, after the Elector 
adopted the title of king in 1701. 

Although Eastern Prussia was separated from the 
original territory of the monarchy, Brandenburg, by 
Polish Pomerania, it not only gave its name to the 
new State but became the chief basis of the increasing 

(Please turn to page 4) 


THIS WAR HAD 


(Continued from page 3) 
military and political power of the new kingdom. 
Moreover, because of the situation in the East, it 
enabled the Prussian kings to play a growingly im- 
portant role in the affairs of Eastern-Central and 
Eastern Europe. 

It was during this period that Prussian-German 
geopolitics began. As early as 1655, during the Swed- 
ish war, the elector of Brandenburg proposed an 
alliance to Danzig and offered to garrison the town 
with his troops. In 1704, during the Northern War, 
the King of Prussia again offered Danzig assistance 
against the Swedes. Undoubtedly behind the pro- 
posals of 1655 and 1704 lay hidden the desire to take 
possession of Danzig and conquer Polish Pomerania. 
Danzig itself realized this, and the city rejected the 
offered help. But Frederick II, taking advantage of 
the weakness of Poland at this time, achieved the 
geopolitical aim of his predecessors, and in 1772, at 
the first partition of Poland, of which he was the 
initiator and chief executant, he gained possession of 
Polish Pomerania. Thus at last a territorial continu- 
ity was achieved between Eastern Prussia and the 
original territory of the electors of Brandenburg. 
Frederick II did not succeed in obtaining Danzig 
and Torun, but at the second partition of Poland his 
successor, Frederick Wilhelm II, entirely mastered 
Polish Pomerania by the final annexation of these 
two towns. 


While the previous annexations could be explained 
by the determination to achieve a territorial continu- 
ity for the Prussian Kingdom, which was intersected 
by Polish lands, the annexations of the third parti- 
tion carried through in 1795 clearly point to the aim 
of obtaining Lebensraum and presaged a further Drang 
nach Osten, which became one of the chief objects of 
German policy in the 19th and 20th centuries. Jn 
this partition Prussia received all the Western part 
of Poland, including Warsaw. At the Congress of 
Vienna Russia forced Prussia to surrender the East- 
ern part of the conquered Lebensraum to her. 


Throughout all the 19th and the early years of the 
20th century Germany carried on a systematic and 
persistent colonization activity and Germanization 
of the Polish population in all the conquered terri- 
tories. These activities grew more and more severe 
and radical in their methods of application. Shortly 
before the 1914-1918 war they reached the height of 
oppression with the promulgation of a law providing 
for the compulsory expropriation of the Poles. 

In 1915 the German and Austrian armies marching 
from Eastern Prussia and the West occupied Polish 
territories which were part of the Russian partition. 
and in 1916 the German and Austrian Governments 
declared their readiness to restore the kingdom of 
Poland, which was to be dependent strictly on the 
German States. And, of course, the proposed king- 
dom was to exclude the territories acquired by Ger- 
many at the Congress of Vienna. This was yet an- 
other attempt to extend Germany’s Lebensraum, 
camoutlaged under a resurrected kingdom of Poland. 

In all the development of political and military 
events outlined above, one and the same geographi- 
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cal factor emerges clearly as a decisive element: the 
starting point, and later both the political impulse 
and strategic basis of this historical process, was the 
fact of the mastery and colonization of Eastern 
Prussia by the Germans. As the result of a number 
of favorable circumstances, history records first a 
steadily increasing interference on Prussia-Ger- 
many’s part in the affairs of Eastern Europe and 
Poland, an intervention based on the position of 
Eastern Prussia; then the process of carving a cor- 
ridor from the Eastern to the Western lands of the 
kingdom of Prussia; and finally, persistent attempts 
to take over further Polish territory, linked up with 
planned activities for the Germanization of the Po- 
lish population. In all its decisive stages this policy 
was successful because the possession of Eastern 
Prussia gave the Germans gigantic pincers with 
which they could simultaneously from north and 
west put an overwhelming pressure on Poland poli- 
tically and strategically. 


The Germans have given the name "Wartheland" to the West- 
ern Provinces of Poland illegally "incorporated" in the Reich 


**WARTHELAND ” 


Unsere Karte gibt emen Ueberbiick uber die Ver- 
teilung der Umsiedier au! die einzelnen Kreise des 
Warthelandes Bei den kreisftclen Stadien sind che 
Zatilen (Gr Stadt. und Landkreis 7usammengetogeu 


Zeichenerklirung: 
l bedeutet Baltendeutsche. 
1 ~ Wothymen- Galrien: und Natewdeutsche, 
it = Cholmer und Lubliner Deutsche, 
iv 2 Buchenlanddeutsche, 
v e Bessarabiendeutsche 


The “Ostdeutscher Beobachter” has published an 
interesting map showing the distribution of Ger- 
man settlers in the 38 counties of the “Warthe- 
land”. They are seen to be evenly distributed over 
almost the whole of the province. Germans from 
the Baltic States, Volhynia and Galicia, Chelm and 
Lublin, Bukovina and Bessarabia have been settled 
in the 15 western counties. The two northern coun- 
ties have only Balkan and Volhynian peasants; 
Konin has Bessarabian Germans in addition to the 
other two. On January 1, the newspaper gave the 
following totals of German settlers: from the Bal- 
tic States, 80,000; from Volhynia and Galicia, 
134,000; from Chelm and Lublin, 35,100; from 
Bukovina, 95,500; from Bessarabia, 93,000 — mak- 
ing a total of 437,600. Most of these Germans have 
been settled in the Wartheland. 


JAN SNIADECKI---THE PRIDE OF WILNO 


OLAND was the first coun- 

try in Europe to organize 
public education as a State en- 
terprise, and to set laymen on a 
parity with the clergy in that 
all-important matter of teaching 
the young. When the Society of 
Jesus was suspended by the Pope 
in 1773, the National Board of 
Education was created chiefly by 
men trained by the famous Piar- 
ist leader, Father Stanislas Ko- 
narski: and all the schools and 
colleges owned by the Jesuits 
were put under its control. Dur- 
ing the years that followed. 
thanks to the energy and genius 
of the patriot priest of Krakow, 
Hugo Kollontaj, the school sys- 
tem of Poland, from the univer- 
sities downward, was thorough- 
ly overhauled, and a modern in- 
strument was forged for public 
education and private enlighten- 
ment. So at the very time of the 
partitions when Poland’s politi- 
cal outlook was hblackest, there 
was promise of social betterment 
and intellectual awakening. 

That this continued in spite of 
Partition and made the first thir- 
ty years of the 19th century a 
time of which the Polish people 
may well be proud, was due to 
the work of two eminent broth- 
ers, Jan and Jerzy Sniadeckti, 
both scientists, both patriots, 
both devoted slaves to the pro- 
fession of teaching. Not only 
among Poles, but among the great men of his gen- 
eration, Jan Sniadecki stands out. 

6 k k 


His life was an eventful one. Born in the trou- 
blous days of the Seven Years War (1756), he was 
sent to school first in Poznan and then, at the age 
of sixteen, to the University of Krakow, where he 
applied himself to mathematics and physics. A Doc- 
tor of Philosophy at twenty, he was at once asked 
to take a class in algebra. He also taught for two 
years in the famous Model School of Nowodworski, 
set up by Hugo Kollontaj. Then he went abroad 
for post-graduate studies at Goettingen, Leyden and 
Paris. 

But-his own people did not lose sight of him. In 
1781 the Board of Education recalled him to be Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics and Astronomy in his own 
University of Krakow, where almost three hundred 
years previously Nicholas Copernicus had begun his 
work. As secretary of the Academy he at once busied 
himself with the founding of an Observatory, where 
he worked for six years before again going abroad. 
This time he visited the most famous observatories 


KING STEFAN BATORY 
Founder of Wilno University 


oGermany, England and 
France, where his knowledge 
won recognition from the finest 
scientists of the day. 

The years that ensued were 
dark indeed for his country. 
There was neither time nor op- 
portunity for scientific research. 
Europe was seething with ex- 
citement, and the Partitions had 
left Poland broken in body but 
not in spirit. Sniadecki planned 
the first proper map of Poland, 
but this project fell through. Af- 
ter some years of interrupted ef- 
fort to pursue his studies and 
teaching, he again left the home- 
land in 1803, and began special 
research work in Italy and 
France. But his fellow Poles 
would not let him stay abroad, 
and at the age of 51 he was pre- 
vailed upon to accept the vacant 
post of Astronomer in the Uni- 
versity of Wilno. His brother 
was already there. 

Two hundred and fifty years 
had passed since the University 
was founded by King Stefan 
Batory. Its first Rector had been 
that eminent Jesuit preacher, 
Peter Skarga. With sure judg- 
ment the Faculty elected Snia- 
decki as Rector, and for eight 
years he guided the destinies of 
Wilno in masterly fashion. 

But Jan Sniadecki was first, 
last and all the time a Polish 
patriot as he had more than once 
already shown. During his first stay in Paris, he 
had been pressed by men of D’Alembert’s calibre 

(Please turn to page 12) 


SNIADECKI'S OBSERVATORY IN WILNO UNIVERSITY 


GORECKA - CHARLES KULLMAN in "Rigoletto" 


ECORATIVE ART in paper is a distinct and 

striking branch of modern Polish arts and 
crafts. This queer but fascinating medium of artistic 
expression was fully developed and its use brought 
to a high state of perfection during the twenty years 
of Poland’s independence. Its traditions, however, 
are rooted deep in Polish folk art. Modern Polish 
statuary in paper reminds us of the debt we owe to 
the peasants of Poland who created a whole magic 
world of flower decorations, executed with incom- 
parable skill in this most modest material. 

Deserving of special mention are the colorful 
paper cut-outs decorating the walls of peasant huts 
in the vicinity of Lowicz and in the Kurpie forests, 
the paper flowers embellishing Holy Images and 
peasant wayside shrines in the Poznan district and 
elsewhere, as well as the wealth of peasant paper 
ornaments used during religious and folk festivals 
all over the country. So when three decades ago, 
imported commercial Christmas tree ornaments were 
displaced in Poland by exquisite little hand made 
paper toys, it is small wonder that folk art became a 
rich source of inspiration for their creators and other 
professional artists. 

Still more interesting is the fact that, as soon as 
Poland regained her freedom and established a num- 
ber of new art schools, paper was introduced along 
with metal, wood, stone, etc. as a material to be used 
by students in art workshops. This point is stressed 
emphatically by Marya Werten, a Polish art educa- 
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POLISH DECORATE ART IN PAPER 


By DR. IREN(OTROWSKA 


tor well known in this country, in her profusely illus- 
trated article on the “Principles of Art Education in 
Poland”, to which the “School Art Magazine”, de- 
voted an entire issue in January, 1935. 

Although in Polish art schools, the mere imitation 
of folk-art was discouraged, great emphasis was laid 
on the study of the peasant’s working methods. It 
was impressed upon the students that the peasant 


GORECKA - JOAN STONE in "Life with Father” 


is always faithful to the medium he uses, that he 
understands the material at his disposal and knows 
how to handle it. So art students working in paper 
were taught to make the style of their creations 
correspond to the character of paper, stressing its 
specific properties and limitations, and they were 
not allowed to overstep the bounds of its inherent 
potentialities. 

This method of art training produced a number of 
talented artists creating ornaments in paper for 
various purposes, commercial as well as artistic. 
Among these artists Jan Kurzatkowski became the 
best known. Both his paper figurines conceived as 
Christmas ornaments, and his life-sized decorative 
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figure sculptures, were manifestations of the cubist 
and expressionist tendencies prevalent in Poland 
during the years immediately following the first 
World War. | . 

The somewhat younger Antoni Wajwod, known 
in Poland for his decorations of display windows and 
his book covers, developed his art in immediate rela- 
tion to the work of Kurzatkowski, introducing, how- 
ever, a new feeling of form. 

In the year 1937, Wajwod received a gold medal 
at the International Exhibition in Paris for one of 
his paper sculptures. A composition similar in style 
decorated one of the halls of the Polish Pavilion at 
the New York World’s Fair, 1939/40. But a year 
previously Americans had already become acquaint- 
ed with Wajwod’s work on the motor liner Pilsud- 


GORECKA - "Faun" 


ski,” torpedoed by the Germans in the present war. 

For one of the ship’s cruises to southern ports in 
the winter and spring of 1938, Wajwod was asked to 
enhance the decoration of a dining room with addı- 
tional paper ornaments. He performed his task 


splendidly. His paper festoons, bouquets, flowers, 
leaves and birds awakened great interest 1n artistic 
and professional circles in the United States. TAMEL 
ican art connoisseurs were struck by a peculiar 
blending of his unusual and fascinating technique. 
entirely new to them, with very old decorative mo- 
tifs, as unpretentious as they were elegant yet en- 
dowed with impressive charm. 

In truth, these motifs were reminiscent of the 
decoration, rich in realistic floral and animal designs, 
met with in the villas of Pompei or in the palatial 
relics of Imperial Rome. During the fitteen hundred 
years that followed the fall of the Roman Empire, 
artists not infrequently sought imspiration in that 
inexhaustible treasure house of classic form. That 
the young Polish artist did likewise is evident from 
his decorative work on the Polish vessel and many 
of his book covers and art posters. 

Wajwod's style reflects the attraction Italy had 
for Polish artists, the effects of which were so notice- 
able during the decade preceding the war. This at- 
traction slowly but surely displaced the influence of 
Paris that for many years had been almost the sole 
source of inspiration for art students throughout the 
world. With the reawakening in Poland of neo- 
classic tendencies, that followed the cubist and ex- 
pressionist preoccupations of the early post-war 
period, a new appreciation of the art treasures of the 


(Please turn to page 11) 


GORECKA - RUTH HAMMOND in "Life with Father" 


T H E 


RE mternational ple- 
biscites fair? Are they 


a reliable means of ascer- 
| taining the will of the 
| people? Theoretically, the 
| method seems sound. Let 


us see how it has worked 


| out in practice. 


I “covered” the Silesian 
plebiscite for a Polish 
newspaper, and have inti- 
mate experience of the 
methods of intimidation 
and the tricks used by the 
Germans to gain votes. 
On paper, to one who has 
not actually witnessed 
such a plebiscite, it may 
| seem fair enough. In prac- 
| tice, however, it is a farce. 
' When the Allied states- 

Statue of Silesian Insurrectionist men sit down to draw the 

in Tychy new frontiers of Europe, 
if they wish to safeguard the peace better this time 
than the last, they must bear in mind the strategic 
needs of Germany’s neighbors as well as ethno- 
graphic considerations. 

Silesia was divided so that of the whole plebiscite 
area of 4,160 square miles, 1,242 square miles went 
to Poland and 2,918 to Germany. The frontier cut 
across the center of Silesian industries, it separated 
mines from foundries, workmen’s homes from their 
place of work, railways from their main junctions, 
and left water-mains and power-stations on one side 
of the frontier, the area supplied on the other. Of a 
total population in the plebiscite area of 1,942,186, 
74 per cent. of whom spoke Polish as their mother 
tongue, 891,669 fell to Poland and 1.050.517 to Ger- 
many. In this way, on the basis of the 1910 census, 
623,000 Poles remained in this one region within the 
frontiers of Germany. But in that part awarded to 
Poland the increase of population was so rapid that 
in the 1931 census the population had grown to 
1,131,543, of whom 1,056,917 or 94 per cent. declared 
Polish to be their mother tongue. 

In the Silesian plebiscite six factors favored the 
Germans to the detriment of the Poles: 

(1) The Inter-Allied Commission gave the ple- 
biscite area nothing more than general supervision 
easily evaded by the Prussian officials under the 
Landrats of the old Prussian administration who 
were still in office. These Prussian officials naturally 
exerted all their influence in the service of Germany 
and two hundred Poles in Upper Silesia, seeking to 
counteract German propaganda, were killed. 

(2) Important German landowners and indus- 
trialists brought intense economic pressure to bear 
on the workers and peasants of Upper Silesia. This 
was easy as seven German proprietors, including the 
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Prussian State, owned 720,000 acres and 258 German 
landowners had in their hands 57 per cent. of the soil. 
But of 172,000 miners in Upper Silesia, 146,000 were 
Polish; as were 50,000 of the 58,000 iron and steel 
workers. 

(3) The great majority of the Catholic clergy in 
the diocese of Cardinal Kopp, Archbishop of Bres- 
lau, were of German nationality, very few were 
Poles. 

(4) To the partiality of the administration, the 
terrorism of the Germans, the pressure exerted by 
industrialists and landowners, and the exploitation 
of religion by the German clergy must be added the 
nature of the German propaganda. The Germans 
actually produced a fake issue of the Polish journal 
“Katolik", a Beuthen paper, printing on the front 
page an appeal to all Upper Silesians to vote for 
Germany. Copies of this forged issue were distrib- 
uted throughout the plebiscite area with the com- 
plicity of the post office officials, all of them German, 
who handed over the genuine copies of the paper to 
the German police. 

(5) The Peace Conference included in the ple- 
biscite area the German enclaves of Leobschutz and 
the eastern part of Neustadt, with Oberglogau as its 
center, regions which the Poles never claimed. The 
result of this was to increase the German vote by 
97,664. 

(6) Finally, 192,408 emigrants were allowed to 
vote, of these 182,288 voted for Germany. 

* Ok Ok OK 

The East Prussian plebiscite zone of Allenstein 
(Olsztyn) had a total area of 4,800 square miles 
with 565,000 inhabitants, of whom 70 per cent used 
Polish as their mother-tongue. 

The West Prussian plebiscite zone of Marienwer- 
der (Kwidzyn) comprised the whole of the districts 
of Stuhm and Rosenberg (Susz), that part of the 


SILESIAN MINERS 


Marienburg district lying east of the Nogat DE 
eastern estuary of the Vistula) and the Marienwer- 
der district east of the Vistula. In this zone of 1,036 
sq. miles there was a population of 174,000 of whom 
32 per cent. spoke Polish. Here, as in Danzig, Ger- 
manization had made great progress, a fact which 
was never denied by the Polish delegation to the 
Peace Conference. They nevertheless claimed the 
region of Kwidzyn in order that the railway line 


Warsaw-Mlawa-Danzig should run in its entirety 


on Polish territory. l we 

On July 5, 1919, immediately after the signing of 
the Treaty of Versailles, the Polish delegation sent 
to the Secretariat of the Conference its observations 
on the measures to be taken by the Inter-Allied 
Commissions for the plebiscites. It was suggested 
“inter alia” that all Prussian civil servants should be 
evacuated for the duration of the plebiscite and free 
municipal elections be held. The Polish suggestions 
were turned down and German civil servants re- 
mained at their posts. The municipal authorities, 


POWER STATION, CHORZOW 


elected under the old laws, remained strongholds of 
the Germanic spirit on Polish soil. Indeed, General 
Albrecht, commanding the 20th Army Corps, organ- 
ized “security troops” (Sicherheitswehr) in the two 
jlebiscite territories. 
In the region of Allensteing 353. 055 votes WENE 
cast for Germany and 7,408 (2.5 per cent.) for Po- 
land; in the Marienwerder zone 97 634 votes were 
cast for Germany and 7,682 (8 per cent.) for Poland. 
Three important factors gave the Germans an un- 
fair advantage: Po 
(1) The vote was taken when the Soviet torces 
were at the gates of Warsaw, a fact duly exploited 
by German propaganda. 

D Mor F however, the Poles had 
neither freedom of speech nor propaganda. he Ger- 
mans stopped at nothing to terrorize the Polish pop- 
ulation. They arrested the four Polish national lead- 
ers, Bogumil Linka, his son, and the brothers Adam 
and Joseph Lapatka, who went to the Peace Con- 
ference to demand the return of their district to 
Poland. On returning home they were each sen- 
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tenced to one-and-a-half-years’ imprisonment. Linka 
senior was beaten up at the time of his arrest and 
died soon after. The Inter-Allied Commission ignored 
such incidents. It is easy 
to imagine the intimidat- 
ing effect of these events 
on the Polish peasants ın 
Mazovia. 

(3) The Treaty stipula- 
ted that the right to vote 
should be extended to per- 
sons who had at any time 
resided in the district for 
twenty years, or who had 
been born there. Thus em- 
igrants who had left the 
province for good had the 
right to vote. 

Deducting the number 
of emigrant votes (202 
700) from the total num- 
ber of votes cast in the 
two plebiscite territories 
(466,400), we see that 
only 263,500 votes were 
cast by residents, although 
the total number of resi- 
dents was 739,000. 


* * x * 


The plebiscite in the 
Celovec (Klagenfurt) 
zone was held under sim1- 
lar conditions. 

Here too there had been ane 
a conscious and ruthless policy of Germanization. 
The administration and police remained in Austrian 
hands during the plebiscite. They had in addition 
political shock troops to terrorize their opponents 
and break up their meetings. The Slovenes had 
neither the time nor the means to conduct any kind 
of campaign, or put their case with “sufficient fair- 
ness” before the voters. 

All this shows the deep inroads the Germans had 
made in the Slavonic habitat in Europe. By reason 
of their conquests the Germans before the last war 
occupied dominant social, economic, cultural and 
even religious positions in territories having large 
Polish, Czech or Slovene majorities. If the post-war 

settlement is to be sound the Germans must not be 
allowed to reap the fruits of their policy of wide- 
spread Germanization ; they must be driven from the 
vantage points they have occupied and the Slavonic 
element must be strengthened. Unfortunately, the 
authors of the Versailles Treaty did not always fol- 
low that principle. The plebiscites in the areas men- 
tioned above were not carried through in a sincere 
spirit of investigation ; they ele held to give a glaze 
of justice to a gross denial of Slavonic rights. 


Polish Wayside Figure of Christ 
in Upper Silesia 


deliberate in movement, but strangely alert. He 


“SHURSHILL” 18 COMING KSAWERY PRUSZYNSKI 


"T° HEY had been up before dawn. The billets are 
inspected for the fourth time. 

“Are the boots polished?” 

They have been polished incessantly. Even the 
Sergeant-Major was satisfied at last. 

“Well, well,” he said to the young soldiers who 
stormed Narvik. “I may be able yet to teach you 
something about real soldiering.” 

The rifles, cleaned for hours, are free from the 
smallest speck of dust, to say nothing of rust. Belts? 
Helmets? Gas masks? Everything in perfect order. 
Nothing was found wanting on that day in any of 
the huts. 

The Company Commander, not an easy man to 
please, was puzzled. 

“Tell me, Sergeant, 

... What is it this 


time?” 
“It’s thate you 
know, Shurshill,.” 
iit its hime 


Site ic ated cain 
said. “It’s Shurshill 
himself.” 

“Well, it’s Shur- 
shill,” said the Ser- 
geant, meekly; “if it 
has to be.” 

Lhe Captain 
smiled. He knew the 
old Sergeants soul 
thoron e h and 
through. Ever since 
Churchill’s visit to 
Polish camps in Scot- 
land had been an- 


nounced, the subject 
was discussed. The Sergeant once asked the Captain : 

“Who is he, sir? A General?” 

“No. He is Prime Minister.” 

“Prime Minister, and he not a General?” 

The Captain chuckled. “Yes. He is Prime Minis- 
ter, though not a General.” 

a aan 

For the old professional N.C.O. the Commander- 
in-Chief is God Almighty. The Generals—his saints. 
The barracks—the best place in an otherwise un- 
satisfactory world, and the saluting of officers the 
basis of civilization. 

“A civilian? Oh, Lord, a civilian...” 

The Sergeant said nothing; he was too well dis- 
ciplined for that. But it was a deep shock. He could 
understand a visit of the President of Poland, a tall 
white-haired gentleman, slim and fine-looking. He 
could understand very well special parades for the 
Commander-in-Chief, General Sikorski. He under- 
stood perfectly well the visit of Lord Gort (a Gen- 
eral and a Lord, too: that’s something) ; or of the 
other... what's his name?.. . 

But now it was going to be Churchill. 
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The Sergeant decided to find out about Churchill 
by skilfully questioning his own subordinates, with- 
out, of course, shattering their assumed respect for 
a superior’s omniscience. His casual questions did 
not reveal very much. He learned that Churchill 
was the descendant of some Duke called Marlbor- 
ough, which sounded all right, but considerably com- 
plicated the whole matter. He also gathered that he 
had been an antagonist of Chamberlain, but then he 
knew even less about Chamberlain than he did about 
Churchill, so that did not help much. He heard that 
his mother was American, and this was to him the 
unmistakable symbol of wealth; America being in- 
habited mostly by millionaires. But it was all rather 
mysterious. Then 
someone made a re- 
mark which com- 
pletely staggered the 
Sergeant. What did 
Churchill do before 
tlre wager O e 
wrote articles, books. 

Wrote books and 
articles! If it was 
hooks alone — but 
articles! The writing 
of articles was con- 
sidered by the Ser- 
geant to be a flippant 
occupation, to say 
the very least. Jour- 
nalism was for him 
something closely 
akin to fire-swallow- 
ing practiced at 
country fairs, circus- 
l clowning or gipsy 
tortune-telling. Strange antecedents, indeed, for a 
British Prime Minister. They even said that he was 
very well paid for his articles, The Sergeant pon- 
dered on the incalculable ways of this world. 

He abandoned all further investigation on the sub- 
ject of the mystery man. 

“He may be this or that,” he concluded, “but the 
review will be first-rate. As usual.” 

Ok Ok 

The review promised to be better than usual. The 
Sergeant noticed little things, invisible to the lay- 
man — the way soldiers went out of the barracks, 
formed fours and rehearsed for the last time some 
movements. Then they marched to the other end of 
the town and waited in the rain. They had for com- 
pany some sheep and envied their patience and de- 
tachment, natural in wearers of white woolly wigs. 

Some cars passed by on a road washed clean by 
days of rain. “Attention!” The sharp command 
pulled them up and sent a thrill through their bones. 
Other orders followed and set the troops in motion, 


as a throbbing starter sets going a powerful engine. 
“Company! March!” 


\\ 
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One battalion after another, they marched with a 
steady step, tensely expectant. The eyes of the com- 
manders followed them closely, for they were anx- 
ious to avoid the slightest gap in the ranks; w 
slightest irregularity. Their men were to be judge: 
on their appearance and marching discipline. A torest 
of rifes moved along the Scottish road. It was so 
dense that the soldiers could see little ahead. 

Then a new order, for those already on the march : 
“Company! March?!’ 

“The nae of rifles grew higher. The step of the 
column became harder, stiffer. The right hand, out- 
stretched, moved rhythmically up and down. Up to 
the waist and down again. Up and down. A thunder 
of hundreds of feet on the macadam. 

A band beside the road struck up a march, but the 
lively tune seemed damped by the moist air and the 
bleak sky, hanging low and heavy over the rain- 

soaked landscape. There was another command: 
i right!” 

oR after section, on coming to the spot, threw 
their heads sharply to the right. All eyes turned 
right. All faces were grim and all chins stuck out. 

“So that’s him,” thought the Sergeant. _ 

“Churchill! Churchill!” thought the soldiers. 

Next to General Sikorski there was a man im a 
grey Burberry, streaming with water. Heavy os. 
broad, with a large, powerful face. He seemed to be 


ad watched. 
Wet cree looked towards him not only in obedi- 
ence to the words of command. There was curiosity 
in their stare and something more—hope. And there 
was a desperate desire to show this stern and sre 
man what they are. To show him their own strength. 
The rain flogged the soldiers’ helmets, the Scot- 
tish fields, Sikorski’s square-topped cap and Sve 
chill’s bare head. He was saluting with the civ1 ee 
salute, hat in hand. Whom? The colors, which nas 
passed long ago? The commanders, standing a a 
steps behind him? Or perhaps those who had fi sages 
many frontiers at the risk of their lives—t a a 
diers? Nobody knew what he was thinking eee 
watching Polish troops marching along a Scottish 
road on a melancholy Ao ember day. 


“Thank you, General,” he said to Sikorski. “They 
are good soldiers. All they want 1s equipment. 

“Ves, equipment...” l l 

“They will have it,” said Winston Churchill. 

The men were vanishing in the mist and the 
steady rhythm of their feet was still heard when they 


went out of sight, marching = 

“That Churchill,” said the Sergeant in a rare mo- 
ment of effusion, after returning to the billets; 
“thats a man. He just has to look at a man — 
Re in spite of the rain and cold, in spite ot the 
exhausting march, there was a warmer and a Hannis 
feeling than usual on that day in the soldiers nia 

The whole afternoon, with a good picture at the 
local cinema and a lot of dates fixed a long time ago, 
went west. But this time no one minded. 


POLISH DECORATIVE ART 
IN PAPER 
(Continued from page 7) 

Eternal City and a desire to study them came Pi 
being. But to the credit of Polish artists be it sal ? 
that they succeeded in attuning the forms of ete 
Rome to their national traditions and modern 
E work was exhibited ın N e 
York, a young American artist of Polish d 
Erica Hanka Gorecka, became acquainted with it. 
This was not her first contact with Polish art. A Bee 
year collaboration with Marya Werten had enable 
Miss Gorecka to become familiar with Polish po te 
art, modern Polish arts and crafts, as well as ee 
the principles of art education in Poland. : Be 
Gorecka used her knowledge well. After a ane 
period of hesitation, she chose paper as her chie 
medium of expression, and with her large, plastic 
figures, sculptured in paper, she soon created a mar- 
ket for her work and won professional recognition. 

Since the invasion of Poland, the evolution of Po- 
lish art has temporarily been stifled in Poland her- 
self, but its traditions are being perpetuated and are 
bearing fruit in America, the Land of Freedom. 
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JEWISH LABOR GIFTS TO POLES IN RUSSIA 


Recess Jewish Labor Com- 
mittee of America, with 
headquarters at 175 East 
Broadway, New York City, 
has been conducting for 
some time, throughout the 
United States, an extensive 
campaign for the aid of Po- 
lish refugees who escaped to 
Soviet Russia. It is natural 
that the large number of 
Jewish workers who support 
this undertaking, should ex- 
pect that their contributions 
will be distributed fairly 
among the Polish refugees 
and should, as far as pos- 
sible, take care of the needs 
of the Jewish refugees of 
Polish citizenship, who con- 
stitute a large percentage of 
those who succeeded in mak- 
ing their way to Soviet Rus- 
sia. As a matter of record, 
an agreement to this effect 
was made by the representa- 
tives of the Polish Govern- 
ment and the Jewish Labor 
Committee. 


IME INDICATED ` 
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For the 19th time a transport of clothing, shoes, 
foodstuffs, etc., sent by the Jewish Labor Committee 
to the Polish refugees in Soviet Russia and addressed 
to the Polish Embassy in Kutbyshev, sailed for a 
Soviet port. 


JAN 
(Continued from page ï) 


to forsake his own people and accept a post in the 
University of Madrid, where he would be far from 
the impending Partitions, and be able to work in 
peace. Yet he went back to Krakow. Twenty years 
later, when he might well have argued that there 
was no hope of quiet in his own land, he was offered 
a similar post in the still older University of Bologna, 
and again he refused, returning to Wilno instead. 


Only one man, however, was able to draw Snia- 
decki into anything like political activity. That man 
was Kosciuszko. In the days before the uprising, 
when the Chief was preparing in Krakow for the 
triumphs of Raclawice, to the scientist's plea that 
he had other work to do than help with armed insur- 
rection, Kosciuszko retorted: 


“Thy Motherland comes before astronomy!” 


And Sniadecki turned to helping so vigorously 
that he was unable to stay in the city of Krakow 
when it fell into the hands of the Prussians. Fleeing 
to Calvaria he found refuge, and it was here that 
almost overnight his hair went gray from grief for 
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FOLLOWING TRANSPORTS ARRIVED GOOD CONDITION QUOTE WiNOGRADOW 
NORTH KING ATLANTIC UNQUOTE TRANSPORT BETWEEN PORTS AND WAREHOU- 
SES EFFECTED WITH MINIMUM DAMAGE STOP WE PAY FOR IT LOWEST 
TARIFF AS FOR ARMY TRANSPORTS STOP DISTRIBUTION OF SUPPLIES MADE 
AT ONCE AMONGST OUR CITIZENS 30% NORTHERN DISTRICTS 30% MORTHERN 
KAZAKSTAN 40% SOUTHERN DISTRICTS STOP BENEFICIARIES TOLD NAME 
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The Jewish Labor Committee has just received 
from Professor Stanislav Kot, Polish Ambassador 
in Kuibyshev, the glad tidings that four transports 
have safely reached their destination. This news 
from Ambassador Kot will give great impetus to 
the work for the Polish refugees in Soviet Russia. 


PRIDE O F WILNO 


his nation. Yet he set to work at once on his geog- 
raphy, and a year later influential friends secur ed for 
him permission to resume his post. 

ko ok  * 


So much for the citizen and patriot. But with the 
teacher it was no different. The same high sense of 
true values in life, marks Sniadecki as professor and 
rector. This is how he viewed his calling: 

“Learning alone is not enough! It can be of ser- 
vice to the nation only when untiring industry goes 
with it.” 

In another place he enlarged on the need for 
sound scholarship: 

“I do not see how I can be useful to my country 
unless I combine civic righteousness with the duties 
of a man of science. My whole destiny must depend 
on my work and on my ability to do good.” 

Till 1824 he remained at his post in Wilno, work- 
ing in the little tower that may still be seen in the 
Sniadecki Quadrangle. Then followed six years of 
quiet retirement, and on the eve of the insurrection 
of November, 1830, he passed to the realms of ever- 
lasting Peace. 
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